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THE CIRCULAR. 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirtual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times, 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the idea of a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
eomplement and consummation of Free Schools, Free Church 
and Frée Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists, 
and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itself a vol constit y more whole-hearted, 
for instanes, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
retura us @ copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

Aldress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 











Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are mena in their gene. 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. Wewhouse’s 


SUPERIOR STEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm- Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 

DEALERS IN 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 

ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
will receive ¥en attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noygs. 
Price, $1,50 
The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil,Our 

Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death,Con- 

densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

tonclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 

Allwho wish to understand Bistre Communism—its constitu- 

“onal basis, and prospects of hould int them- 

selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 


Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 











SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norrs. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 


The Oneida Comeranity: : 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency. and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—Tue Crrcunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following r~y serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by oe the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Critic’ sm the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


FLOWER ‘SEEDS. 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising. They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1. 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1. 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 





é 
nished to order; and any of the above Publications 
may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. ¥. 
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Our Hope of the Future. | 


We believe that Jesus Christ came in- 
to the world, to save men in this world ; 
and that the kingdom of God can come 
and the will of God can be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven, because Jesus 
Christ has made provision for the abol- 
ishment of sin. Here is our ground of 
hope ; and the prophets of evil must dis- 
place our confidence in the Bible, in the 
recorded experience of the Primitive 
Church, and in the experience of many at 
the present day, who have got sight again 
of the old Bible beacon-lights, before they 
can discourage our hope and effort for 
an other Pentecost. Our expectation of 
success in Association, is founded on our 
belief in the possibility of a rapid and 
thorough improvement of human nature.— 
We know, as well as the most desponding 
can know, that the world as i¢ is, is not 
capable of harmonious society. And the 
shadow of the despair that rises on this 
narrow view, extends to all other forms 
of society as well as to Communism.— 
With selfishness, ambition, envy and 
emulation for the ruling passions of hu- 
man nature, nations cannot succeed— 
the hope of good society in any shape is 
Utopian ; Association may be the worst 
method of combining devils, and for 
aught we know, :¢ may be the best. Any 
method is sure to be bad enough ; and 
that is all that can be said about the 
matter. 

But must we take the world as it is, 
expecting that it is to remain, by law of 
nature and the eternal decrees of God, a 
world of selfishness, ad infinitum ; or ex- 
pecting improvement only by processes 
long drawn out, like the wearing away of 
mountains by frost and storm? Have 
we found out our power to blast away or 
bore through the mountains, to outstrip 
the birds and the winds in our journey- 
ings, to make ferries of the oceans, to 
talk by lightning across continents, and 
yet never conceived the poxsibility of 
swifter moral improvement than was 
known in the slow-going ages of the past ? 

We are assured that in this harvest- 
time of the world, when the last and best 
improvement, for which all other im- 
provements have been made, shall be 
called for, Jesus Christ and the Spirit 
of grace will not be found behind the 
times ! 

As Associationists, we anticipate un- 
precedented power and speed of moral 
improvement, from two causes, viz.: first 
from the regenerative power of God ; and 
secondly, from the co-operating discipline 
of life in practical Communism. 

The regenerative power to be calcu- 
lated on, we measure, not by the experi- 
ence which has been in vogue among the 
Gentiles, during the ages when Christ’s 
mission asa Savior from sin, and the 
truth of his word respecting his Second 
Coming has been denied, but by the ex- 
perience of the Primitive Church, by the 
phenomena of the day of Pentecost, by 
the energy that raised Jesus Christ from 





ambition, envy, and emulation,” the al- 
-|leged inexpugnable obstacles to harmony, 
can be abolished from the heart by a pro- 
cess as much swifter and more effectual 
than any known to the mere moralizing 
preachers and philosophers, as the sun- 
beam that paints a daguerreotype is swift- 
er and truer than the toiling brush of the 
painter. And the revolution of charac- 
ter effected by this swift process is pre- 
cisely the change that is wanted for the 
inauguration of Communism :—it is a 
socializing change: it writes the law of 
love on the heart, and Communism is the 
natural sequel and expression of it, as 
the events of the day of Pentecost de- 
monstrated. 


The Seed of all Good. 








“ He that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him.” This is 
the first letter—the A in the Alphabet 
of faith, When once settled on that 
basis, we have a beginning on which we 
can work out every thing else. We pos- 
sess the seed of all good—we have a sure 
anchor to the spirit, while we wait pa- 
tiently for all that we desire. We must 
have that faith, inorder to be comfort- 
able: and with that we need not be 
peering into the future, or go to theoriz- 
ing about ourselves, reasoning from an- 
alogy, or judging of the future by the 
past ; we shall get all the information 
we want, by quietly and patiently wait- 
ing on God, who will give us all that is 
good for us to know. We must go back 
to A continually—‘ God is, and is the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.” That is reality. God deals hon- 
orably with us, and rewards every honest 
effort to find him out and serve him; 
and we must have the simplicity of mind 
that is content with that truth. 

Men may make blunders a means of 
establishing themselves in the truth. If 
a man fails in what he is trying to do, he 
may take his failure in two ways: he 
may be discouraged and refuse to try 
again ; or he may say—‘‘ Now I will see 
just where and why I failed, and make 
use of my experience to help me do bet- 
ter than before.” Experience in the 
last case would work hope; in the for- 
mer, it would work discouragement and 
infidelity. As long as a man holds on to 
the fact that “* God is, and is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him,” no 
past failures can discourage him. With 
aspirit that seeks after God, he will 
make good use of all failures, to establish 
him in the way of righteousness. God 
loves that spirit that fails not if it does 
get swamped in foolishness, but rises up 
elastic as immortality, and says, ‘‘ The 
devil shall pay for it : I will turn it all 
to his disadvantage, and to the destruc- 
tion of his kingdom.” 

Leave out this first proposition of 
faith, that “God is, and is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him,” and the 
universe is a hoax ; not something that 
has delusion in it, or a place where folks 
are liable to be deceived, but life itself is 





the dead. We believe that “ selfishness, 


a hoax, and the universeadelusion. In 
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that case, the nearest one can get to re- 
alization, is to shape his imagination so 
as to protract the delusion as long as he 
can. If we get the idea of God’s faith- 
fulness established at the center, no 
matter how many times we are made 
game of by the appearances of life, for 
there is after all a glorious reality at the 
bottom. Let every man settle it in his 
heart that God is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him, and then he 
can shout it through the depths of hell, 
the universe is not a hoax, however much 
the devil may make it his business to 
show that it is. 


—_— — eo 


Radical Communism. 





“ All things are for your sakes.” 2 Cor. 
4: 15. 

“ All things are yours ; whether Paul or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to 
come : all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.” 1 Cor. 3: 21. 

“ He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things, and I will be his God, and he 
shall be my son.” Rev. 21 ; 7. 

These sayings we perceive are true in 
every sense—true spiritually and with 
reference to the future reward of the be- 
liever, and also true in the most substan- 
tial sense now. Toone whose life is 
transferred from self to Christ, the whole 
universe and all events present and fu- 
ture become the glad endowment—life 
is one continuous procession of thankful- 
ness. What can we want that we have 
not? Is not every day’s arrangement 
exactly fitted to forward the union be- 
tween our souls and him we love? Out- 
ward circumstances can make but little 
difference with those who are “heirs of 
God and joint-heirs with Christ.” How- 
ever separate interests may cut up the 
surface of things, Community of all good 
reigns in the central sphere. 





Respect to the True Recom- 
pense. 





Paul says to servants, “ Be obedient 
to your masters,—not with eye-service, 
as men-pleasers, but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart ; with good will doing service as to 
the Lord and not to men ; knowing that 
whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
the same shall he receive of the Lord.” 
Eph. 6: 6,7. Here is a motto for every 
day life—one which will make us cheerful 
in all our work, full of alacrity and vigor. 
We sometimes hear persons complain 
that they are not appreciated, that no- 
body thanks them for what they do.— 
This betrays the fact that they have 
done their service to men and not to God. 
No matter if we do not get any requital 
from those to whom we render service— 
our reward is sure from the Lord. For 
every good thing that a man doeth, 
whether noticed or unnoticed by human 
eye, the same shall he receive of the Lord. 
Man may neglect to credit the good that 
another does, but it is credited on the 
book of him who can reward it far better 
than man. Suppose a young man is re- 
quired by his father to serve in a position 
where he brings many persons under obli- 
gation to him for the good he does ; and 
suppose his father promises to reward 
every good thing that he does. Then it 
ismot necessary that those “to whom he 








renders service should requite him—they 


THE CIRCULAR. 


may be unthankful even ; he can serve 


them with good will from love to his 
father, and respect to the reward he has 
promised without asking any thing from 
them. It is all the better perhaps if they 
are insensible to the service he renders ; 
he will not be so likely to be seduced 
from his loyalty to his father, and become 
a man-pleaser. Christ says, “ When 
thou doest alms let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth, that 
thine alms may be im secret ; and thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly.” If we do service to him 
that seeth in secret, it will be rather 
pleasant than otherwise to know that it 
is unobserved by man. 
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‘The Great Teacher. 





The follower of Christ has entered the school 
of the highest teacher. He has no longer an 
excus? for being ignorant, or foolish, or nar- 
row-minded. The great world of truth is 
opened to him, and he has but to be an ear- 
nest, faithful student, to know all things and 
be filled with the wisdom of heaven. The 
Spirit of Truth is his teacher, and the privi- 
leges of inspiration are his. This is clearly 
shown by many passages of the New Testament, 
and it isa matter of the highest importance 
that we look well to the hope of our calling in 
this respect, and truly honor Christ by our 
faith in his promises. 

In his promise of the Spirit of Truth to 
his disciples, Christ says, ‘‘ The Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things, and bring ail things to your remem- 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.’’— 
Again, ‘‘ He shall guide you into all truth: 
for he shall not speak of himself; but whatso- 
ever he shall hear that shall he speak: and he 
will show you things to come.” 

When he sent forth bis apostles, he said un- 
to them, ‘‘ Ye shall be brought before gover- 
nors and kings, for my sake, for a testimony 
against them and the Gentiles. But when 
they deliver you up, take no thought Low or 
what ye shall speak, for it shall be given you 
in that same hour what ye shall speak.” 

And John says, “‘ The anointing which ye 
have received of him abideth in you, and ye 
need not that any man teach you: but as the 
same anointing teacheth you of all things, and 
is truth,and is no lie, and even as it hath taught 
you, ye shall abide in him.” 

These are the promises of the New Testa- 
ment. They announce the believer’s privilege. 
He that believeth on Christ is a medium of 
the Spirit of Truth. He has entered the 
University of God. The gates of all science 
and power and knowledge are open to him.— 
He has access to him who giveth wisdom to 
the wise, and knowledge to them that know 
understanding, who revealeth the deep and 
secret things, who knoweth what is in the 
darkness, and with whom the light dwelleth. 
And the only condition that is put upon the 
attainment of the stores of infinite wisdom, 
and power, and knowledge, is that we ask it in 
the name of Christ—ask it for his service, that 
we may glorify him by the possession and use 
of it. He that said the Comforter shall teach 
you all things and guide you into all truth, 
said also, “* Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you; ‘* Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he will give it you.” 

* 





May. 


May, beautiful May, has gone amid the glory 
of the woods, the perfume of flowers, and the 

















song of birds. It has touched the bills with 
beauty, and the meadows have became gay in 
iis presence. And vow, as it has done its 
work and departed before the royal grandeur 
of June, let us read Whittier’s lines, which 
seem pervaded with the very spirit of the 
month: 

Beyond the bursting greenness of the woods, 


Unto the misty, mountain solitudes, 
Has April breathed her sweet and changeful moods. 


But in the folded buds and leaves, and higher, 
Where nest the small birds in the fir-tree’s spire, 
Through all the world there breathes a soft desire. 


A mystic influence broods o’er hidden things; 
The caterpillar, in his drowsy rings, 
Dreams purple pictures of his future wings. 


A sweet presentiment fills the intense, 
Clear air. The brooks hang in suspense 
Among the rocks. The small grass feels a sense 


Prophetic of a joy most strange and dear ; 
For, lo! May lifts the door-latch of the year! 


Deep out of sight, where earth’s great mystery lies, 
Shut up within her heart forever, flies 
A thrill along the unseen arteries. 


Within the tangled roots of beach and lime, 
The sweet saps pulsate as they blindly climb, 
And sprout their tasseled greenness ere its time. 


Along the stream the whispering rushes say 
To one another, how the gentle May 
Brings in the sunshine of a dearer day, 


And to the sweet-breathed violets that blow 
An azure margin to their silver flow, 
The garrulous ripples tattle as they go. 


Sick with desire, the lily bells turn pale; 
The wondering cow-slips peep from every dale; 
And daisies stand on tiptoe through the vale. 


The amorous boughs bend toward her, far and near. 
While May stands in the door-way of the year. 


At her charmed coming, at the far South, where 
It lingered for her bidding, calm and fair, 
The sunshine flows through all the happy air. 


Aerial arches of the sunset dyes 
O’er the enchantment of her presence rise, 
And span the glory of the bending skies. 


Now roll the minutes of the golden hour, 
And now the bud fulfills the perfect flower ; 
Now Earth puts on her beauty’s crown and power. 


From the low casement of the cottage room, 
To the far distance where the dim hills loom, 
The lengths of meadow-land burst into bloom. 


A hundred brooks, down-leaping whence they hung, 
And seeming mad, with many a silver tongue, 
Sing sweeter songs than ever yet were sung. 


The birds all pipe her welcome, blithe and clear, 
While May comes through the door-way of the year, 


The Confession of Christ. 





All persons have power to draw good or evil 
to themselves. ‘‘ Resist the devil and he will 
flee from you: draw nigh to God and he will 
draw nigh to you.” ‘This is true; and we shall 
always find it so. This power makes us respon- 
sible for good or bad behavior. The devil is always 
going about, seeking whom he may devour, and 
if we do not positively resist him, and draw near 
to God, he takes advantage of our weakness.— 
We may say that we do not like evil, and that 
we desire good ; but if we do not make some deci- 
ded stand about it, by our testimony, evil will 
not leave us, and good we cannot get. 

What a beautiful thought it is, that a sincere 
and earnest confession of Christ in our hearts, 
brings kim there, and at once evil has no power 
over us! That resource never will fail so long 
as wo have the meekness to seek it. And then, 
what different beings we are, with Christ in our 
hearts, filling every thought, and guiding every 
action, from what we are by ourselves, subject 
to every idle spirit! Without the confession of 
Christ, we are selfish and weak, but with it 
there is everlasting strength. A person that will 
confess Christ under all circumstances, need nev- 
er fear evil, however great be the temptation. 
Death itself is not so powerful as that simple 
confession. Heaven is full of mystery, of un- 
known happiness for those that love God, but 
this is the only key by which we may gain any 
knowledge of them—and, indeed, what other do 
we wish 7 Harrigt. 





Gen. Butler at New Orleans. 





Gen. Butler has a saucy and decided way of do. 
ing things, that is quite refreshing. His dealings 
with the rampant secesh of New Orleans, furnish 
one of the most original and racy chapters of the 
war. 





Summoning the Mayor and Common Council of 
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the city to a conference with him at his head- 
quarterg.at the St. Qharles Hotel, Gen. Butler read 
to them his proclamation and explained to them his 
intentions in regard to the government of the city. 
He would leave the Mayor and Council in full 
posession of all power strictly municipal; would 
not interfere with the collection of moneys for 
the purposes of paying the police, lighting the 
the streets, keeping same in order, or pro- 
moting the health and sanitary condition of the 
city, but would, if necessary, assist in collecting 
a tax for the above objects. He did not wish to 
interfere with the ordinary tribunals of justice, 
and would not try by court martial any offense 
that had any bearing on the present relations be- 
tween the United States government and the 
city of New Orleans. 

Mr. Soule answered, in effect, that as his only 
desire was for the tranquillity of the city, he must 
earnestly urge Gen. Butler to remove his army 
to the environs of the city; for he said, “I know 
the feelings of the people so well that I am sure 
your soldiers can have no peace while they remain 
in our midst.” This implied threat fired the Gen- 
eral ina moment, and drew from him a forcible 
expression of his utter disdain for threats from 
any quarter. Mr Soule immediately disclaimed 
having threatened our forces. General Butler 
then went on to say that he would gladly take 
every man of his army out of the city the very 
day and hour that it was demonstrated that the 
City Fathers could protect him from insulg or 
oe if he chose to ride from one end of the city 
to the other alone, or with one gentleman of his 
staff; but, he said, your inability to govern the 
insulting, irreligious and unwashed mob in your 
midst has been very clearly proven by the insults 
of your rowdies to my officers and men this very 
afternoon, and by the fact that Genera! Lovell 
was obliged to proclaim martial law while his ar- 
my ecupied your city to protect the law-abiding 
citizens from the rowdies. Ido not proclaim 
martial law against the respectable citizens of 
this place, but against the same class that 
obliged Gen, Wilkinson, Gen. Jackson and Gen. 
Lovell to declare it. 

I have means of knowing more about your 
city, continued the General, than you think of; 
and I am aware that at this hour there is an or- 
ganization here established for the purpose of as- 
sassinating my men by detail; but I warn you 
that if a shot is fired from any house, that house 
wil) never again cover a mortal’s head; and if I 
can discover the perpetrator of the deed, the place 
that now knows him shall know him no more 
forever. I have the power to suppress this un- 
ruly element in your midst, and | mean to so use 
it that, in a very short period, I shall be able to 
ride through the entire city free from insult and 
danger, or eise this metropolis of the South shall 
be a desert from the Plains of Chalmette to the 
outskirts of Carrollton. 

Finding that his soldiers were subjected to in- 
sult and indignity by the rebel women of that 
city—and, by the way, the secesh women of 
the South in many instances have exhibited as 
barbarous anddiabolically venomous a spirit as 
any class there—Gen. Butler issued the following 
blunt order : 

Heapquarters, DePaRTMENT OF THE GULF, 
May 15.—As the officers and soldiers of the Uni- 
ted States have been subjected to repeated in- 
sults from the women calling themselves “ ladies 
of New Orleans,” in return for the most scrupu- 
lous non-interference and courtesy on our part, it 
is ordered that hereafter, when any female shall, 
by word, gesture, or movement, insult or show 
contempt for any army officer or soldier of the 
United States, she shal! be regarded and held li- 
able to be treated as a woman of the town, plying 
her ayocation. By order of Gen.Butler. 

Geo. C, Strone. 

Mayor Monroe, in a fit of chivalrous wrath, 
issued on the 16th,—an indignant protest against 
this order. After an interview with the General 
he wrote on the same day the following : 

Gen. Butter—This communication, having 
been sent under a mistake of fact, and being im- 
proper in language, I desire to apologize for the 
same, and to withdraw it. Joun T. Monrog, 

Mayor. May 16, 1862. 

On the following morning the Mayor’s indigna- 
tion broke out in a second letter of protest to the 
General. In a few hours, his Honor, with several 
of his friends, found themselves at headquarters. 
The Mayor demanded the right to withdraw his 
apology, and General Butler granted it; but in- 
formed the Mayor that he had played with the 
United States authority long enough, and now he 
had got to go to Fort Jackson. Let the following 
from the Bulletin of May 20, tell the sequel: 

Last evening, about half past six o’clock, we 
saw Mayor Monroe, Chief of Police McClellan, 
Lucius Adams, Recorder of the Fourth District, 
Benj. S. Harrison, ex-member of Council, and 
Lieut. of Police Mazarat, on board the tow-boat 
Anglo-American, about to depart for Fort Jack- 
son, to which place they have been sent by the 
United States Military authorities. 

The following order shows that the General 
beheves in clean streets and is disposed to have 
them: 

To the Mayor and Common Council of the City 
of New Orleans: 

Messrs :—I desire to call your attention to the 
sanitary condition of our streets. Having as- 
sumed by the choice of your fellow citizens and 
the permission of the United States authorities, 
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the care of the City of New Orleans in this be- 
half, that trust must be faithfully administered, 
Resolutions and inaction will not do. Active, 
energetic measures, fully the promptly executed 
are imperatively demanded by the exigencies o 
the occasion specially. 

The present suspension of labor furnishes am- 
ple supplies of hungry men, who can be profita- 
bly employed to this end. A tithe of the labor 
and effort spent upon thé streets, and public 
squares, which was uselessly and insanely wasted 
upon idle fortifications like thet about the United 
States Mint, will place the city in a condition to 
insure the health of its inhabitants. 

It will not do to shift the. responsibility from 
yourselves to the Street Commissioners, from 
thence to the contractor, and thence to the sub- 
contractors, and through all the grades of civic 
idleness and neglect of duty. 

Three days since [ called the attention of Mr. 
Mayor to this subject, and nothing has been 


Bens. F. Burier, 

Major-General Commanding. 

By some means it had come to the knowledge 
ofthe City Council that a French fleet was com- 
ing up to the city, whereupon the Council deter- 
mined to tender the hospitalities of the city to 
the visitors. Gen. Butler makes known his sen- 
timents on this action in the following terms: 

This action is an insult, as well to the United 
States, as to the friendly and powerful nation 
towards whose officers it is directed. The offer 
of the freedom of a captured city by the captives 
would merit letters patent for its novelty, were 
there not doubts of its usefulness as an invention. 
The tender of its hospitalities by a Government 
to which police duties and sanitary regulations 
only are entrusted, is simply an invitation to the 
calaboose or the hospital. The United States 
authorities are the only ones here capable of deal- 
ing with amicable or unamicable nations, and 
will see to it that such acts of courtesy or assis- 
tance are extended to any armed vessel of the 
Emperor of France as shall testify the national, 
traditional, and hereditary feelings of grateful 
remembrance with which the United States Govy- 
ernment and people appreciate the early aid of 
France, and her many acts of friendly regard, 
shown upon so many national and fitting occa- 
sions. 


Respectfully, 





(ez Our thanks are due to Hon. W. E. 
Lansinc, member of the House of Representatives 
from this district, for interesting and acceptable 
Public Documents. 





Late News. 





Battie before Richmond, 

A severe battle has been fought before Rich- 
mond, near the Chickahominy river. The sub- 
stance ot what we have yet learned concerning 
it is given in the following dispatch : 

McClellan’s Headquarters, June 2d, Pp. M. 

Two days of the battle of Richmond have been 
fought, on both of which our troops have been 
victorious. The loss on both sides is heavy. 
The battle was opened by the enemy making an 
attack on Gen. Casey’s Division, encamped near 
the Seven Pines, on the turnpike leading over 
Bottom’s Bridge, and within seven miles ef Rich- 
mond. The attack was made about 1 o’clock 
Saturday afternoon, by Gen. Hill’s Division, com- 
posed of five rebel brigades, the rebel troops be- 
ing for the most part from Svuth Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia. The fight there was disas- 
trous. Gen. Casey’s troops were forced to re- 
tire before superior numbers, leaving all their 
camp equipage and twelve batteries. 

Col. Bailey, in endeavoring to save his batter- 
ies, was killed. 

Some of the troops in this division from New- 
York and Pennsylvania, behaved very badly. 
Many of the officers were killed and wounded, in 
endeavoring to rally their men. Gen. Heintzel- 
man, on ascertaining the result, ordered forward 
a portion of the divisions of Gen. Kearney and 
Gen. Hooker, to regain the day. Gen. Kearney’s 
men, on being brought into action, charged with 
the bayonet, driving the rebels before them like 
sheep, and regaining all the lost ground bui about 
halfa mile. Night coming on, operations were 
brought to a close. 

Gen. Sumner’s two divisions (Sedgwick’s and 
Richardson’s) crossed the Chickahominy about 3 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, taking a position 
on Gen. Heintzelman’s right. Here they en- 
countered Gens. Longstreet’s, Rains’, and Hu- 
gar’s divisions, the flower of the rebel army. 

The fighting was desparate, every foot of 
ground being hotly contested: but our soldiers 
were too much for them. 

The enemy would stand manfully at a distance 
of sixty yards and be fired at, but they were 
afraid of the bayonet, and in every instance that 
our men charged they were victorious. 

These divisions did nubly, driving the rebels at 
every point until dark. 

The enemy’s loss was very heavy, many of 
them being killed by the bayonet. 

Gen. Pettigrew of South Carolina, was taken 
prisoner. 

The next morning the enemy attempted to re- 
new the conflict, but according to a dispatch from 
Gen. McClellan, were every where repulsed. 

In the attack on Saturday the enemy took ad- 


vantage of a tremendous storm which had flood. 





dered it difficult to support the advanced divisions 
exposed to the attack. 
Later.— Additional dispatches represent that 


¢| the Union forces have advanced two miles beyond 


their former position and are now within four 
miles of Richmond. 
Movements of Gen. Fremont. 


The news of the overwhelming attack upon 
Gen. Banks reached Gen. Fremont at his head- 
quarters at Franklin, Pendleton County, Va., late 
on Saturday afternoon. He was called upon to 
re-enforce Gen. Banks, and how promptly he and 
his troops responded is shown in the following, 
from The Wheeling Intelligencer of Wednesday, 
the editor of which was present, and witnessed 
the scene : 

On Saturday last, late in the day, General Fre- 
mont received a despatch from the Secretary of 
War fo fall back with his entire command to the 
support of General Banks, and at daylight on 
Sunday the troops commenced breaking camps by 
regiments, ind by twelve o’ clock in the day the 
whole army of over twenty thousand men were 
on the move. Within the last twenty-four hours 
they had succeeded in getting full rations, some- 
thing which they had not had for several days 
previous. They were eager fora fight, and the 
whole line sang exultant songs as they filed out 
into the main road. 

No one outside of the General’s confidential 
advisers of course knew the object of the move, 
but the guessing was remarkably accurate. Some 
said che idea was to get nearer our supplies ; 
others tu get in the rear of the rebels, and in cun- 
junction with McDowell “bag” them after they 
had chased Banks far enough. Others supposed 
it was to protect our communication with New 
Creek and Cumberland by means of a line 
thrown out from Moorefield to Green Spring 
Run, which will probably turn out to be the cor- 
rect supposition. 

The next that was heard from Fremont was 
the following dispatches : 


Fremont's Headquarters, (Near Strasburg,) 
June 1. 

Gen. Fremont, with a strong column, left 
Franklin last Sunday, and by rapid forced march- 
es has crossed the Shenandoah mountains, making 
nearly one hundred miles over difficult roads, 
with littie means of transportation, and no sup- 
plies in the country. This morning, five mules 
from Strasburg, he overtook Gen. Jackson, in 
full retreat, with his whole force, on the road 
from Winchester to Strasburg. 

Col. Chuserat, commanding the advance brig- 
ade, came upon the enemy strongly posted with 
artillery, which opened as soon as the head of his 
column approached. 

Gen. Fremont rapidly brought his main column 
up and formed in line of battle. 

Gen, Jackson declined to fight, and while hold- 
ing Chuserat in check with a portion of his troops, 
withdrew his main force and continued his re- 
treat. 

Fremont’s Headquarters, 
Strasburg, June 2. 

Gen. Fremont’s advance brigade, under Colonel 
Chuserat, occupied Strasburg last night, with- 
out resistance, 

Jackson is rapidly retreating before our forces. 

A midnight reconnoissance, three miles beyond 

Strasburg ,came upon a rope barricade and am- 
bush of Jackson’s rear guard, and retired sucess- 
fully, with the loss of only three wounded. 
Col. ¥iggelmoncil, of Gen. Fremont’s staff, with 
only fifteen men, brilliantly charged and put to 
flight a body of cavalry commanded by Col. Ash- 
by in person. 

Later accounts represent Fremont in close pur- 
suit of Jackson, and as having captured 300 
prisoners. 

Gen. Banks, 

Having received reinforcements, has again ad- 
vanced into Virginia, and at last accounts his cav- 
alry were beyond Martinsburg. Gen. Shields 
has redccupied Front Royal and is in pursuit of 
the retreating Jackson. It is possible Fremont 
and Shields will succeed in capturing this dar- 
ing and marauding Rebel and his forces. 
Evacuation of Corinth. 

We have news from Gen. Hal leck of the total 
evacuation of Corinth by the Rebels. After a 
gradual and laborious advance on the Rebel 
works, throwing up long lines of intrenchments 
as they went, Gen. Halleck’s forces at length, on 
Wednesday, the 28th, madea direct movement 
upon the enemy driving them back to their in- 
trenchments. On the 29th fire was opened with 
artillery on the enemy’s advanced batteries, and 
during the day batteries were advanced to within 
a thousand yards of their works. The next 
morning it was found that the Rebels had aban- 
doned their position and retreated southward on 
the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. Corinth was im- 
mediately occupied, and cavalry sent out to 
search for the retreating Rebels. But few of 
them appear to have been found, and their pres- 
ent position is not known. There are conflicting 
statements as to the evacuation. Gen. Halleck 
thinks that the evacuation was begun on Wednes- 





ed the valley of the Chickahominy, which rend- 


day and completed on Thursday night ; but news” 
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paper dispatches forwarded under the supervision 
of the military authorities, state that they had 
been moving away troops for more than six days 
and stores for more than two weeks. There is 
also a conflict of statements as to the strength of 
the enemy’s works. The loss in what little 
fighting occurred, does not appear to have been 
serivus on either side. 

Western Virginia. 

The loyal citizens of Western Virginia at their 
state election have re-elected Gov. Pierpont, 
Lieut. Goy. Polsley and Attorney Gen. Wheat 
without opposition. They hold office for two 
years. Gov. Pierpont is in favor of a division of 
the State; but till that event shall be consum- 
mated will regard himself as chief magistrate of 
the entire commonweaith and will exercise func” 
tions accordingly. 

—It is stated that the sunken fleet at Charles- 
ton is mostly broken up, whole sides of the ships 
having floated ashore. The Steamer Planter 
which recently ran out of Charleston found eight 
feet of water on the bar. It is probable that 
navigation will soon be as good as ever. 





An Oneida Journal. 





The quite lengthy period of dry weather, which 
we have had during the past month has given 
place to gentle showers and misty days. And in 
the warm, moist atmosphere, the landscape seems 
touched with a wondrous glory. The fresh green 
leaves, so pure and full of life, the flowers opulent 
of perfume and beauty, the air so full of the 
joyous, magnetic aura of June—the world nev- 
er scemed so wonderful and divine before. Per- 
haps it 18 because we look out uponit from a 
brighter stand-point of inner life. Perhaps there 
is more beauty and fullness in the world around 
us. The promise of a fruitful year is great. The 
past winter was so mild that the fruit trees re- 
ceived but little injury, and they have bloomed 
with unwonted splendor. Should the early and 
the latter rain visit them in season, and the day 
and the night nourish them, genially, the harvest 
of the year will be abundant, A late frost short- 
ened a portion of the grape crop and killed some 
of the earlier strawberry blossoms, but, we think, 
otherwise did little injury. 

We note daily progress in the finishing of our 
new hall. ‘The fresco painters are nearly through 
with the walls, and the carpenters are bringing 
their labors toward aclose. The present month 
will probably see us occupying it with our even- 
ing gatherings. Some changes are going on in 
the old house preparatory to the removal of the 
children’s department. A portion of the present 
children’s house will be fitted up for a dining- 
room for the entertainment of visitors during the 
summer. 

A brother who is traveling at the West, 
writes as follows : 

In an adjoining room from where I am writing. 
lies a young Lieut., who fell on the battlefield of 
Shiloh, on that memorable Sunday—a bullet hav- 
ing passed clear through his left lung. He lay on 
the battlefield forty-eight hours, and during that 
time the ground was fought over a number of 
times—he being trodden on continually. He was 
insensible much of the time from loss of blood, 
but revived from time to time and was given wa- 
ter by friend and foe. Some of the Rebels treated 
him cruelly, and would have killed him while ly- 
ing in that helpless state, had he not feigned death. 
At one time he was accosted by what appeared to 
be an officer of high rank with his staff, and from 
his resemblance to the pictures he had seen, and 
statements of those who were with him, was sure 
that it was Gen. Beauregard. He asked many 
questions about our force, and seemed anxious to 
know the number of our troops, of which the 
Lieut. of course didn’t know, and at the same time 
he was bold in his assertions that they should 
whip the Federals. The Lieut. was quite as bold 
to tell him that he didn’t think they would be 
able to overcome our forces. 

Though quite low, it is thought the Lieut. will 
recover. Heis nursed bya kind and devoted 
sister. 

It is estimated there are, at present, between 
three and four thousand wounded and sick soldiers 
in St. Louis ; and boats are arriving with four and 
five hundred at a time almost daily. On a pleas- 
ant day the streets are full of those who are able 
to hobble and walk about, and one cannot but 
think of the number of maimed men there will be 
in the country for years after this war. The 
Northern soldier will of course get his support 





from the Government, in consideration of injuries 
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received ; but what will the poor deluded soldiers 
get, who become disabled in fighting for the 
South, is a question that might be asked. Al- 
ready hundreds are returning from Price's army 
to their homes in Missvuri, to take the oath of 
allegiance, with nothing on their backs but 
rags, or in their pockets but confederate scrip, 
which 1s of course, worthless in that State. 

That this war is not merely a war between the 
North and South individually considered, but is 
a war between two mighty principalities, having 
their representatives in the North and South, be- 
comes more evident to observing minds. Liberty 
and Slavery are the two contending forces. The 
North will yet find, that after conquering the 
South, she will have a mighty foe to overcome in 
her own midst, in the form of the Pro-Slavery 
element, before the bone of contention is effectu- 
ally cast out of these United States. Already 
the issue is being made in political circles, on the 
question of Emancipation ane Negro suffrage, and 
the Pro Slavery wire-pullers are working with 
their might and main as of old, to favor the inter- 
ests of Slavery, and thereby the South, and time 


will show with what success. Bs. Ge te 





Slavery on the Steps of the 
Capitol. 


The following from the Independent, reveals one 
of the dark chapters in the history of to-day : 
Wasurneton, D. C., May 26, 1862. 


There will be no end to slavery agitation til) 
slavery itself is atan end. When slavery was 
abolished in the District, some sanguine persons 
imagined that the agitation of the whole question 
was set at rest. It was notso. This very day 
there is more excitement, more agitation, on the 
subject of slavery here, than there was when 
slavery was defended by the statutes of the Dis- 
trict. And there should be agitation here, for 
Washington, during the last week, has been turned 
intoa pandemonium. There is not a capital in 
the world in which such atrociiies are committed 
as those which have made hvnest men blush in 
our streets during the lagt few days. For the first 
time since the war broke out, | have despaired of 
success in this war against the rebellion—it has 
sometimes during the past week seem2d as if God 
would not permit a Government and people who 
wink at such things totriumph. Let me particu- 
larize. 

On Friday evening, while taking a leisurely 
walk upon our great street, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
I saw a white fiend pounce upon a young colored 
man, who, neatly dressed, was passing up the 
street with his young wife. The first act of the 
officer was to knock the negro down, or nearly 
so, to prove the white man’s superiority. He 
then collared him, every now and then shaking 
him, as if he were a dog, instead of a man. * 
am not a slave!” cried the victim. ‘“ Hold your 
tongue” was the reply. The poor wife followed 
crying, beseeching, “Dont take him off—he is 
not aslave. Where are you taking him to?— 
Don’t strike him in that way. Ohdear! Ob 
dear! Oh dear!” Reply from the white brute : 
“ Keep still, now mind, will you? I'll arrest you 
if you don’t!’ That scene [ witnessed while ta- 
king a little walk after dinner upon the Broadway 
of the capital, and it was but vne case vut of a 
hundred that have made the last week one of 
horrors in the capital of a country professing to 
be Christian and free. The shneks of wretched 
slaves have been heard night and morning, at 
noonday and at midnight, until it has become too 
terrible fora man with ordinary sympathies to 
bear. 

A few days since a Maryland slaveholder came 
here and got out.a warrant for his fugitive slave. 
He succeeded in capturing him, put maracles upon 
his wrists, and just at night started off with him 
for his somewhat distant home. In the course 
of the evening the poor fellow escaped the second 
time, and the master being un horseback failed to 
capture him. After repeated struggles the cap- 
tive broke his chains in twain, but the links still 
clung to his wrists. When the next morning’s 
sunlight fell upon the marble wails of the Capitol 
it revealed a sight to make a man ashamed of 
home, country, Government—almost of his race. 
There sat the panting negro on the Capitol steps, 
the iron links of his manacles jingling against the 
marble culumn upon which he Jeaned. Was he 
guilty of any crime? Nothing, He simply de- 
sired to own his own body and soul, and in at- 
tempting to assert this right he fled to the Ameri- 
can Capitol. There was no protection for him 
there, and the wretched man was again recaptured 
and dragged off to jail. 

If this Government will protect such heaven- 
defying atrocities, does it deserve success in the 
war itis waging? What act of the Jefferson 
Davis Government is any more heinous in the 
sight of God than the seizure of innocent men 
and women by the agents of the Government, 
that they may be returned to Slavery ? 

Congress is mainly responsible for this. It 
can repeal the Fugitive Law.’ If it does not, then 
we have the confession before the world, that un- 
der the Constitution every voter in the free 
states is made directly responsible for the worst 
outrages of Slavery. 

Carlyle’s third volume of the “History of Fred- 
erick the Great” has just appeared in England, 





and will soon be republished by the Harpers. 
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A Pilgrim on the War. 





Lowell in his “ Biglow Paper” in the June 
Atlantic, thus tells in New England vernacular 
what he dreamed his Pilgrim ancestor thinke of 
the war. We quote the concluding part of the 
“ Paper :” 

Now I wuz settin’ where I'd ben, it seemed, 

An’ ain’t sure yit whether I r’ally dreamed, 

Nor, ef I did, how long I might ha’ slep’, 

When { hearn some un stompin’ up the step, 

An’ lookin’ round, ef two an’ two make four, 

I see a Pilgrim Father in the door. 

He wore a steeple-hat, tall boots, an’ spure 

With rowels to ’em big ez ches’nut burrs, 

An’ his gret sword behind him sloped away 

Long’z a man’s speech thet dunno wut to say.— 

‘* Ef your name’s Biglow, an’ your given-name 

Hosee,” sez he, ‘* it’s arter you I came; 

I’m your gret gran’ther, multiplied by three.” — 

“My tout ?” sez I.— Your gret-gret-gret,” sez he : 

«© You wouldn’t ha’ never ben here but for me. 

Two hunderd an’ three year ago this May 

The ship I come in sailed up Boston Bay ; 

I’d ben a cunnle in our Civil War,— 

But wut on airth hev you gut up one for ? 

I’m told you write in public prints : ef true, 

It’s nateral you should know a thing or two.” — 

«« Thet air’s an argymunt I can’t endorse— 

*T would prove, coz you wear spurs, you kep’ a horse : 

For brains,” sez I, ‘‘ wutever you may think, 

Ain’t boun’ to cash the drafs o’ pen-an’-ink— 

Though mos’ folks write ez ef they hoped jes’ quick- 
enin’ 

The churn would argoo skim-milk into thickenin’ ; 

But skim-milk ain’t a thing to change its view 

O’ usefleness, no morein a smdky flue. 

But du pray tell me, fore we furder go, 

How in all Natur’ did you come to know 

*Bout our affairs,” sez I, «‘ in Kingdom-Come ?” 

‘Wal, I worked round at sperrit-rappin’ some, 

In hopes o’ larnin’ wut wuz goin’ on,” 

Sez he, ‘‘ but mejums lie so like all-split 

Thet I concluded it wuz best to quit. 

But, come now, ef you wun’t confess to knowin’, 

You ’ve some conjecturs how the thing ’s a-goin’.” 

‘* Gran’ther,”’sez I, ‘‘ a vane warn’t never known 

Nor asked to hev a jedgment of its own ; 

An’ yit, ef ’t ain’t gut rusty in the jints, 

It ’s safe to trust its sa on certin pints : 

It knows the wind’s opinions to a T, 

An’ the wind settles wut the weather ’ll be.” 

‘*T never thought a scion of our stock 

Could grow the wood to make.a weathercock ; 

When I wuz younger ’n you, skurce more ’n 4& 
shaver, 

No airthly wind,” sez he, ‘* could make me waver !” 

(Ez he said this, he clinched his jaw an’ forehead, 

Hitchin’ his belt to bring.his sword-hilt forrard.)— 

** Jes’ so it wuz with me,” sez, ‘‘ I swow, 

When J wuz younger ’n wut you see me now,—— 

Nothin’, from Adam’s fall to Huldy’s bonnet, 

Thet I warn’t full-cocked with my jedgment on it; 

But now I ’m gittin’ on in life, ‘I find 

It ’s a sight harder to make up my mind,— 

Nor I don’t often try tu, when.events 

Will du it for me free of all expense. 

The moral question ’s ollus plain enough,— 

It ’s jes’ the human-natur’ side thet ‘s tough ; 

Wut’s best to think may n’t puzzle me nor you— 

The pinch comes in decidin’ wut to du ; 

Ef you read History, all runs smooth ez grease, 

Coz there the men ain’t nothin’ more’n idees— 

But come to make it, ez we must to-day, 

The’ idees hev arms an’ legs an’ stop the way : 

It’s easy fixin’ things in facts an’ figgers— 

They can’t resist, nor warn’t brought up with nig- 
gers ; 

But come to try your the’ry on—why, then 

Your facts and figgers change to ign’ant men 

Actin’ ez ugly” ——“‘ Smite ’em hip an’ thigh !” 

Sez gran’ther, ‘‘ and let every man-child die ! 

Oh for three weeks o’ Crommle an’ the Lord ! 

O Israel, to your tents and grind the sword !”"— 

‘*Thet kind o’ thing worked wal in ole Judee, 

But you forgit how long its ben A. D. ; 

You think thet’s ellerkence—I call it shoddy, 

A thing,” sez I, ‘* won’t cover soul nér body ; 

’ [ like the plain all-wool o’common sense, 

Thet warms ye now, an’ will a twelvemonth hence. 

You took to follerin’ where the Prophets beckoned, 

An’, fust you knowed on, back come Charles the 
Second ; 

Now wut I want’s to hev all we gain stick, 

An’ not to start Millennium too quick ; 

We hain’t to punish only, but to keep, 

An’ the cure’s gut to go a cent’ry deep.” — 

‘« Wal, milk-an’-water ain’t a good cement,” 

8ez he, ‘‘ an’ so you'll find it in th’ event; 

Ef reshness venters suthin’, shilly-shally 

Loses ez often wut’s ten times the vally. 

Thet exe of ourn, when Charles’s neck gut split, 

Opened:a gap thet ain’t bridged over yit: 

Slav’ry ’s your Charles, the Lord hez gin the exe,” 

** Our Charles,” sez I, ‘‘ hez gut eight million necks. 

The hardest question ain’t the black man’s right-- 

The trouble is to ’mancipate the white ; 

One ’s chained in budy an’ can be sot free-- 


The other’s chained in soul to an 1dee: 

It’s a long job, but we shall worry thru it; 

Ef bag’nets fail, the spellin’-book must do it.” 

‘* Hosee,” says he, ‘‘ I think you’re goin’ to fail ; 

The rettlesnake ain’t dangerous in the tail ; 

This ‘ere rebellion’s nothin’ but the rettle— 

You ’Il stomp on thet an’ think you ’ve won the 
bettle ; 

It’s Slavery thet ’s the fangs an’ thinkin’ head, 

An’ ef you want selvation, cresh it dead,— 

An’ cresh it suddin, ar you'll larn by waitin’ 

Thet Chance wun’t stop to listen to debatin’ !"— 

“* God’s truth ?”’ sez I,—‘: an’ ef J held the club, 

An’ knowed jes’ where to strike,—-but there ’s the 
rub !”-- 

** Strike soon,” sez he, ‘‘ or you ‘Il be deadly ailin’, 

Folks thet ’s afeared to fail are sure o’ failin’ ; 

God hates your sneakin’ creturs thet beliexe 

He ’11 settle things they run away an’ leave!” 

He brought his fuot down fercely, ez he spoke, 

An’ give me sech a startle thet I woke. 





The Contest of the Hour, 





The following paragraphs are from an arti- 
cle in the Atiantic Monthly. The picture 
drawn and the ideas suggested are interesting, 
but we think it will take something more than 
Republicanism to accomplish the great work 
of emancipating this nation, and to guarantee 
it as the Home of the Highest Manhood: 


What a phrase is that—Our country— 
which we have been accustomed for eighty 
years to use upon all festivals that commemo- 
rate civic rights, with flattering and pompous 
hopes! We never understood what it meant, 
till this moment which threatens to deprive us 
of the ideas and privileges which it really rep- 
resents. We never appreciated till now its 
depth and preciousness. Orators have built 
up, sentence by sentence, a magnificent esti- 
mate of the elements which make our material 
success, and they thought it was a patriotic 
chord which they touched with the climax of 
their fine periods. It was such patriotism as 
thrives in the midst of content and satisfactory 
circumstances, which loves to have an inven- 
tory made of all the fixtures and conveniences 
and the crude splendor of a country’s house- 
keeping,—things which are not indeed to be 
despised, for they show what a people can do 
when cast upon their own resources, at a dis- 
tance from Governmental interference, free to 
select their own way of living, to be fervent 
in business, in charities, in the cause of educa- 
tion, in the explorations which lay open new 
regions to the emigration of a world, in the 
inventiveness which gives labor new pursuits 
and increases the chances of poor men, in the 
enterprise which has made foundries, mines, 
workshops, _ manufactories, and granaries of 
independent States. We have loved to linger 
over the praises of our common schools and 
our voluntary system of congregational wor- 
ship, to count the spires which mark every 

lace that man clears to earn his living in. 

t has been pleasant to trace upon the map the 
great arteries of intereommunication, flowing 
east and west, churned by countless paddle- 
wheels, as they force a vast freight of wealth, 
material, social, intellectual, to and fro, a 
freshet of fertilizing life to swell every stream. 
We love to repeat the names which self-taught, 
men bave hewn out in rude places, with the 
otily advantage of being members of Mankind, 
holding their own share in the great heart and 
soul of it, and making that itself’ more illustri- 
ous than lineage and fortune. Every element 
of an unexhausted soil, and all the achieve-' 
ments of a people let loose upon it to scttle, 
build, sow, and reap, with no master but am- 
bition and no dread but of poverty, and a long 
list of rights thrust suddenly into their hands, 
with liberty to exercise them,—the right to 
vote, to speak, to print, to be tried by jury,— 
all this margin for unfettered action, even the 
et Ne vastness of the country itself, 
whose ruggedest features and greatest distances 
were playthings of the popular energy,—to 
love and extol these things were held by us 
equivalent to having a native land and feeding 
a patriotic flame. But now all at once this 
catalogue of advantages, which we were ac- 
customed to call “‘ our country,’’ is stripped 
of all its value, because we begin to feel that 
it depends upon something else, more interior 
and Jess easy to appraise, which we had not 
noticed much before. Just as when suddenly, 
in a favorite child, endowed with strength, 
beauty, and effective gifts of every member, 
of whom we were proud and expected great 
things, and whom we took unlimited comfort 
in calling our own, there appears the solemn 
intention of a soul to use this fine body to ex- 
press ts invisible truth and honor, a wonderful 
revelation of a high mind filled with aspira- 
tions which we had not suspected,—a sudden 
lifting of the whole body like av eyelid before 





an inner eye, and we are astonished at the 


jclergymen and slaves. 





look it gives us: so this body of comfort and 
success, which we worshipped as our country, 
is suddenly possessed by great passions and 
ideas, by a consciousness that providential laws 
demand the use of it, and will not be re- 
strained from inspiring the whole frame, and 
directing every member of it with a new plan 
of Unity, and a finer feeling for Liberty, and 
a more generous sense of Fraternity than ever 
before. Lately we did as we pleased, but now 
we are going to be real children of Liberty. 
Formerly we had a Union which transacted 
business for us, secured the payment of our 
debts, and made us appear formidable abroad 
while it corrupted and betrayed us at home,— 
a Union of colporteurs, and caucuses, and 
drummers of Southern houses; not a Union, 
but a long coffle of patriotic laymen, southern 
Now the soul of a 
Democracy, gazing terribly through eyes that 
are weeping for the dead and for indignation 
at the cause of their dying, holds the thing 
which we call Union, and determines to keep 
its mighty hold till it can be informed with 
Unity, of which justice is the prime condition. 
See a Country at last, that is, a Republican 
Soul, making the limbs of free states shiver 
with the excitement of its great ideas, turning 
all our comfortable and excellent institutions 
into ministers to execute its will, resolved to 
wring the great sinews of the body with the 
stress of its awzkening, and to tax, jor a spir- 
itual purpose, all the material resources and 
those forms of liberty which we have pom- 
pously called our native land. A, people in 
earnest, smarting with the wounds of war and 
the deeper inflictions of treachery, is abroad 
seeking after a country. It has been repeat- 
ing with annual congratulations for eighty 
years the self-evident truths of the document 
which declared its independence ; now it dis- 
covers that more evidence of it is needed than 
successful trading and building can bring, and 
it sends it forth afresh, with balf a million of 
glittering specialities to enforce its doctrines, 
while trade, and speculation, and all the ambi- 
tions of prosperous men, and delicately nur- 
tured lives, and other lives as dearly cherished 
and nursed to maturity, are sent out with an 
imperative commission to buy, at all hazards, a 
real country, to exchange what is precious for 
the sake of having finally what we dreamed we 
had before,—the most precious of all earthly 
things,—a Commonwealth of God. Yes, our 
best things go, like wads for guns, to bid our 
purpose speak more emphatically, as it ex- 
presses the overruling inspiration of the hour. 

Is this really the Hicaten of our war, or is 
it only an ideal picture of what the war might 
be? That depends solely upon ourselves. 

Our soldiers kindle nightly their bivouac 
tires from East to West, and set their watch. 
They are the advance posts of the great idea, 
which is destined to make a country as it ad- 
vances southwardly, and to settle it with re- 
publicans. If we put it in a single sentence, 
‘* Freedom of industry for hand and brain to 
all men,’”? we must think awhile upon it before 
we can see what truths and temporal advanta- 
ges it involves. Wesee them best, in this 
night of our distress and trial, by the soldiers 
watch-fires. They encroach upon the gloom, 
and open it for us with hopes. They shine 
like the stars of a deeper sky than day affords, 
and we can see a land stretching to the Gulf, 


and lying expectant between either sea, whose 


surface is, given toa Republic to people and 
civiljze for the sake of Man. Whoever is 


born here, or whoever comes here, brought by 


poverty or violence, an exile from misery or 
from power, and whatever be his ethnological 
distinction, is a republican of this country be- 
cause he is aman. Here he is to find safety, 
codperation, and welcome. His very igno- 
rance and debasement are to be welcomed by a 
country eager to exhibit the plastic power of 
its divine idea,_-how animal restrictions can 
be gradually obliterated, how superstition and 
we ane must die out of stolid countenances 

efore the steady gaze of republican good-will, 
how ethnic peculiarities shall subserve the 
great plan and be absorbed by it. The coun- 
try no longer will have a conventional creed, 
that men are more important than circumstan- 
ces and governments: we always said so, but 
our opinion was at the mercy of a Know-Noth- 
ing club, a slaveholding cabal, a selfish democ- 
racy: it will have a living faith, bern with the 
pangs of battle, that nothing on earth is so 
precious as the different kinds of men. It 
will want them, to illustrate its preéminent 
idea, and it will go looking for them through 
all the neglected places of the world, to invite 
them in from the by-lanes and fou! quarters of 
every race, Payee to show that man is 
superior to his accidents, by bringing their 
bodies into a place where their souls can get 
the better of them. Where can that be, ex- 
cept where a democracy has been waging a re- 
ligious war against its own great evil, and has 
repented in blood for having used all kinds of 





men as the white and black pawns in its games 
of selfish politics, with its own country for the 
board, and her peace and happiness lying in 
the pool for stakes? Where can man be re- 
spected best except here, where he has been 
undervalued most, and bitterness and blood 
have sprung from that contempt? * * * 
Manhood is always worth fighting for, to re- 

sist and put down whatever evil tendency im- 
-_ the full ability to be a man, with a 

ealthy soul conscious of rights and duties, 
owning its gifts, and valuing above everything 
else the liberty to place its happiness in being 
noble and good. Every man wages a religious 
war, when he attacks his own passions in the 
interest of his own humanity. The most tru- 
ly religious thing that a man can do is to fight 
his way through habits and deficiencies back to 
the pure maulike elements of his nature, which 
are the ineffaceable traces of the Divine work- 
manship, and alone really worth fighting for. 
And when a nation imitates this private war- 
fare, and attecks its own gigantic evils, lighted 
through past deficiencies and immediate temp- 
tations by its best ideas, as its human part 
rallies against its inhuman, and all the kingly 
attributes of a freeborn individual rise up in fi- 
nal indignation against its slavish attributes, 
then commences the true and only war of a 
people, and the only war of which we dare say, 
though it have the repulsive features that be- 
long to all wars, that it is religious. But that 
we do say ; for it is to win and keep the unit 
of a country for the great purposes of ceenbiell, 
a place where souls can have their chances to 
work, with the largest freedom and under the 
fewest disabilities, at the divine image stamped 
upon them—to get here the tools, both tempo- 
ral and spiritual, with which to strike poverty 
and misery out of those glorious traces, and to 
chisel deep and fresh the handwriting where 
God says, This is a Man ! 





Conservatory in the Central Park, 





The Central Park Commissioners have con- 
tracted with Messrs. Parsons & Co., of Flushing, 
for the construction of a grand conservatory, the 
largest in the United States, upon the Park 
grounds. The building is to bea “Crystal Pal- 
ace,” of iron and gluss, 200 feet long, 70 feet wide, 
and about 50 feet high. Its base will be a paral- 
lelogram, and there will be three stories, curving 
inwards like the successive folds of a turban. 
The conservatory will front Fifth Avenue; its 
center being opposite 74th street ; and directly in 
its rear will be a beautiful little pond with walled 
sides of a symmetrical shape, which will be built 
during the coming two years. When the Fifth 
Avenue is graded to its proper hight, itj will be 
on a level with the second story of the proposed 
conservatory ; and the main entrance to the edifice 
wiil therefore be on that story. Stairs and bal- 
conies will give access to every portion of the 
building. The contract provides that the grantees 
must erect the building entirely at their own ex- 
pense, after the plans already agreed upon; that 
they must place in it nothing bat flowers or rare 
trees or plants ; that they shall be allowed to sell 
boquets, ‘etc., to visitors ; that the public shall al- 
ways be admitted free; that good order shall 
always be maintained inside, at the expense of the 
grantees, and that the work shall be completed 
by the first of January, 1864. The specifications 
of the contract are minute, and are believed to 
cover the objections which might be made to the 
granting of a monopoly of such a character. The 
grantees on their parts, agree to pay a rent which 
will add considerably to the revenues of the Park. 
The conservatory will cost about $50,000.—The 
Country Gentleman. 





Bede died at Jarrow monastery near New- 
castle, in the year 1035. The account left us 
of his death is very striking. For a long time 
previous, Bede had been engaged upon a trans- 
lation of St. John’s Gospel iuto the Saxon 
language. His work, which was to give God’s 
Word to the common people in their own 
tongue, was very nearly completed ; but Bede’s 
strength was ebbing fast. He sat in his chair, 
however, conscious still, though the shades of 
death were fast gathering arouad him. The 
scribe, who was writing to Bede’s dictation, 
now hastily exclaimed to him: ‘‘ Dear master, 
there is yet one sentence not written.” This 
speech recalled Bede’s fast-failing senses; 
gathering together a!l his strength, he an- 
swered: “ Write quickly ;” and then dictated 
to the scribe the last sentence of the chapter of 
the Gospel according to St. John. The scribe 
wrote it down rapidly, and then said: “ The 
sentence is now written.” Bede replied: “ It 
is well. You have said the truth. It is fin- 
ished! Consummatum est!” 


There is a time in every man’s education when 
he arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance ; 
that imitation is suicide; that he must take him- 
self for better, for worse, as his portion; that 
though the wide universe is full of good, no kernel 
of ——— corn can come to him but through his 
toil bestowed on that plot of ground which is given 
to him to till. The power which resides in him is 
new in nature, and none but he knows what that is 
which he can do, nor does he know until he has 
tried.— Emerson. 
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